When Professor H. 
Langford Warren died 
last July at the age of 
sixty years, American 
architectural education 
lost one of its finest 
personalities. Professor 
Warren’s liftework was 
twofold. He was the founder and organ- 
izer of the School of Architecture of 
Harvard University, which he developed 
into one of our chief schools and of which 
he was the head for twenty years. But 
perhaps an even greater achievement was 
his rilliant teaching of the history of 
architecture. It is not exaggerating to 
say that nothing surpassed it in any school 
in the world. At the Ecole des Beaux- 
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Arts, where the ablest teaching in archi- 
tecture is to be found, the history of archi- 


tecture excites no profound interest in 
either teachers or students. The reason 
for the perfunctory attitude at Paris Pro- 
fessor Warren himself understood per- 
fectly when he pointed out in an Institute 
debate that modern French architecture, 
with all its faults and limitations, is the 
only living style of architecture in the 
world today (though since he made this 
statement certain phases of German mod- 
ernism may claim recognition). There- 
fore, since they have a style of their own, 
Frenchmen do not have to search history 
to borrow and to assimilate. They may 
pick up their art forms as they learn to de- 
sign. But for other peoples, especially 
for Americans who are condemned to work 
in an eclectic method, the thorough study 
of the history of architecture is a neces- 
sity. This necessity Professor Warren 
knew profoundly how to provide. 

In his teaching, the experience of a prac- 
tising architect made real and mellowed 
the research of the scholar. Indeed, it 
might be said of him that he was an archi- 
tect who at the same time happened to be 
a scholar. He is to be counted among the 


few pioneers who lifted art-criticism out of 
the bog of archeology and literary snob- 
bery where it floundered during the nine- 
teenth century. 

Like many men who come to dictation 
in the United States, Professor Warren 
had the benefit of a wide experience that 
helped him greatly when he finally found 
his lifework. He was born March 29, 1857, 
in Manchester, England, where he spent his 
early boyhood. Later his father lived 
in Germany during 1869-71, and _ the 
son gained part of his education in 
the gymnasia of Gotha and of Dresden. 
Afterward he returned to England to at- 
tend Manchester College for three years. 
After drafting in a Manchester office, he 
moved with his family to this country, 
where he came under the influence of 
Charles Eliot Norton. In 1877-78-79, young 
Warren studied at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; then he spent sev- 
eral years in the office of H. H. Richard- 
son at a time when it was a training school 
for a band of exceptional young archi- 
tects—among them Stanford White—who 
became leaders in the profession. There- 
after Mr. Warren practised, principally in 
Boston, in a partnership which he con- 
tinued throughout most of his life. 

It will be readily understood that when, 
in 1893, the architect Warren was called to 
Harvard he brought to the professor’s 
chair (he became a full professor six years 
later) a ripened judgment, an imaginative 
insight into the problems of design and of 
construction that practice in the profession 
best gives to a critic of architecture. 

Professor Warren’s work at Harvard 
was in a sense a struggle. He began to es- 
tablish his school when French influence— 
French influence so-called—was sweeping 
over the profession, spread by a stream of 
returning enthusiasts from Paris. That 
took place twenty years ago and the re- 
sults are to be seen in the buildings of that 
time. The Paris missionaries would brook 
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no compromise; they wanted America to 
adopt not only French teaching but French 
art-forms as well. Some practising archi- 
tects resisted the movement, among them 
Mr. McKim, already well on his career as 
the greatest architect of the English-speak- 
ing race, the greatest at any rate since 
Christopher Wren; Mr. Platt in New York, 
some architects of houses in Philadelphia 
like Mr. Eyre and Mr. Day, and in Boston 
like Mr. Bigelow. The work of such men 
could be tolerated, for it was too important 
to be decried successfully, but the Paris 
faction thought it presumptuous for any 
school to teach anything but the style of 
the Beaux-Arts. This all seemis trivial to- 
day, but the public hardly realizes that only 
fifteen years ago it required great courage 
to hold out for the principles that are com- 
monplace now. We may be thankful that 
Professor Warren lived to see the vindica- 
tion of many of his ideas. Think of itl 
In some quarters he was chided not only 
for appreciating Colonial architecture, but 
for teaching it in design problems. 

For a time Professor Warren went al- 
most too far in opposition to the French 
propaganda. He was not primarily a 
teacher of design, and in his anxiety to in- 
still appreciation of fine taste in the stu- 
dents, he sometimes discouraged initiative 
and imagination in planning by insisting 
on conscientious care in details of motive 
and ornament. But as his opponents grew 
less fervent in their worship of French 
taste, Professor Warren became broader 
in his attitude toward the design policy of 
the Harvard school. At the same time the 
work of McKim and of the cthers noted 
above was beginning to tell. Almost sud- 
denly the attitude of the architectural world 
shifted over. It was agreed that America 
should adopt the sound and inspiring meth- 
ods of Parisian teaching, but that she must 
develop her own traditions of good taste 
in architecture. Then Professor Warren 
made a brilliant move. He succeeded in 
bringing to the United States Professor 
Armand Duquesne, one of the soundest 
teachers of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
theory and one of the ablest in planning, 
whose mind works almost mathematically 
in the solution of architectural problems. 
He was the first winner of the Grand Prix 
de Rome to come over to the United States 
to teach. Unfortunately, after two years 
here the war called him back to France. 
By this time the school had won the back- 
ing of some of the ablest members of the 
profession, and Professor Warren felt that 
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even McKim himself would have come 
to Cambridge to teach if it had been more 
accessible from New York. 

Professor Warren performed a further 
valuable work, though one not so well 
known. This was his teaching of the ab- 
stract theory of architecture as distinct 
both from history and design by specific 
problems. His history was replete, in a 
vital way, with criticism and with illustra- 
tions of principles of architectural design, 
but he felt the need of a short series of 
lectures on the philosophy of beauty in 
architecture. Professor Warren had be- 
come impressed with the remarkable pres- 
entation of the principles of design in the 
arts formulated by Dr. Denman W. Ross 
in the Department of Fine Arts in Har- 
vard College, whose brilliant analysis of 
the subject is only just being accepted. 
These general principles of design in the 
decorative arts Professor Warren applied 
specifically to architecture, with additional 
exposition of the kind of beauty which is 
a function of utility in architecture. Or, in 
other words, architecture is a useful art, 
and in addition to the beauty that may lie 
in its forms, it may have a further beauty 
that comes from the expression artistically 
of use and of construction. These lectures 
were extraordinary for insight, sympathy 
and clarity. They are to be compared to 
the best French expositions of theory. In- 
deed, students who went to Paris for fur- 
ther study in architecture found that they 
were grounded in the same principles that 
the art-teaching there set forth, if allow- 
ance be only made for differences in indi- 
vidual personality and for the more imagi- 
native French ideal. 

The above fragmentary account of his 
organization of the school will aid in 
understanding Professor Warren’s greatest 
work—the teaching of the history of archi- 
tecture. His course ran through three 
years, though later it was shortened to two 
years, and covered the architecture of an- 
tiquity, of the Middle Ages beginning with 
Christian Roman architecture, and also 
Renaissance and modern architecture. In 
these lectures the viewpoint was somewhat 
different from his other method of almost 
mathematical analysis—the forms and con- 
struction of architecture were presented as 
the expression of the civilizations that pro- 
duced and developed them. From these 
lectures the student went away impressed 
with the profound truth that architecture, 
and indeed any art, is an exact symbol, a 
perfect mirror of the life of the people cre- 
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ating it. Misled by literary sentimentalism, 
until recently art has been considered rather 
@s the effort of exotic individuals. I sup- 
pose that law school students issue from 
the instruction in the case system holding 
much the same attitude toward law. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that Professor 
Warren consciously tried to introduce legal 
methods of instruction into the teaching of 
art. If anything, he probably felt he was 
only making use of the laboratory methods 
of pedagogy. At any rate, so thorough was 
his scholarship that one derived as clear an 
idea of the history of man in political, 
economic and intellectual fields as he might 
gain from much instruction in “pure” his- 
tory; and with perhaps a clearer con- 
ception of the personality of the great 
peoples of the world as visualized in their 
art than he might derive from any source 
whatever. Under such inspiration archi- 
tectural criticism became almost a science, 
sO unerring were the judgments—judg- 


ments not forced on the class, but which 
the class seemed to form of its own ac- 
cord, so surely and inevitably was ‘the 
progress from facts to conclusions. Never- 
theless, neither the pedantic nor the book- 
ish were present in this method. Here, no 
doubt, the artist and the practising archi- 


tect in the teacher saved the situation. 
There was nothing of the archeologist— 
art-dissector—about Professor Warren. He 
understood the value of archeology in re- 
search, but he felt it to be a different field 
from art criticism. 

Unlike most critics, Professor Warren 
had no antipathies toward any one style of 
architecture. Although he was one of a 
few among his contemporaries who under- 
stood Gothic, and one of a handful who 
could teach it, he was not blind to merits 
of classic or of Renaissance architecture. 
He comprehended fully the charges that 
are brought against these styles, and was 
unsparing in pointing out defects; but his 
logical and sympathetic mind knew ex- 
actly where to stop. In the bitter contro- 
versy between the classic and the medieval] 
his position was this: the early Renaissance 
work in Florence and other cities of North 
Italy—the product of the creative art- 
guilds—was entirely to be admired; and in 
the “High” Renaissance the work of 
Raphael in the sketches for St. Peter’s, 
especially in the uncompleted Villa Ma- 
dama, and, to an even greater extent, the 
creations of Baldassare Peruzzi, promised 
achievements as noble as any of the other 
architectural styles; but that the spirit of 
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ostentation and of the grandiose developed 
in Renaissance Rome crystallized the im- 
pulse into mechanical and arbitrary forms. 
Architecture degenerated into formulae that 
first deadened, then debased the style into 
Rococo extravagances. 

Towards Roman architecture Prof, War- 
ren’s attitude was equally discriminating. 
Hie appreciated the worth of Roman dis- 
coveries of construction, especially the con- 
struction of vaults, and of the Roman ca- 
pacity to plan on an immense scale; but 
he also demonstrated that the Romans bor- 
rowed most of their art-forms from Hel- 
lenic Greece. Thus he accomplished the 
paradox of taking away from the Romans 
what little credit some of their hostile 
critics allowed them, yet of leaving them 
with more credit than most of their ad- 
mirers claimed for them. Hence his epi- 
gram in the same Institute debate alluded 
to above, in which he summed up a large 
part of the architecture we use. Speaking 
of the worst aspects of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, he called it “the reflection of a re- 
flection of a reflection” — Renaissance 
Rome, ancient Rome, Hellenic Greece, 
Greece. And he might have added another 
“reflection” for some of the architecture of 
twentieth century America. 

His powers of literary expression were 
unusual. At the end of the year he wound 
up his lecture course on antiquity with a 
description of Rome in the zenith of its 
architectural glory that was so dramatic, 
sO imaginative, and so sound architectur- 
ally, that his class of lecture-toughened Har- 
vard undergraduates burst into long spon- 
taneous applause. It was a tribute also to 
the man himself, to his fervid, tireless effort 
to advance his school in the cause of fine 
architecture. It was a tribute besides to 
a gentleman of the noblest impulses, hold- 
ing the most generous feeling towards his 
students with whom he put himself into 
intimate contact. Professor Warren was 
one of that brilliant galaxy of Harvard 
teachers which has been so dimmed by 
death recently. It was his work to found 
at Harvard in company with Norton, 
Moore and Ross a really great tradition of 
art-study and appreciation, a tradition not 
without influence in civilizing the instincts 
of American life. Charles Eliot Norton 
founded the tradition on a literary sipasis 
and Dr. Denman Ross and Professor War- 
ren transferred it to an artistic basis where 
it properly belongs. Each according to his 
time; if Norton had not held the viewpoint 
of a literary man it is doubtful whether he 
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could have made art respectable to the 
puritan-victorian intellectualism of America. 
It is to be regretted that, alone of the 
four, Professor Warren did not live to 
combine his extraordinary lectures into 
books, for he could have produced, in sev- 
eral volumes, an architectural history of 
the various styles that should have been 
the standard for both architects and 
scholars. Joun Taytor Boyp, Jr. 





Had Don Quixote rid- 


den abroad to battle 

Old Windmills with windmills during 
of the South the later part of the 
Side of Long Colonial period of 
Island. American architecture, 


he would have been chal- 

lenged by many wind 
revolving arms as he urged his steed along 
the country road that skirts the sea on the 
south side of Long Island. The pictur- 
esque wheels and broad fans are at rest 
now and have no call either to grind the 
grain of the countryside or to challenge 
the chance knight-errant, but they do chal- 
lenge the attention of every lover of the 
picturesque and unusual in the art of build- 
ing. 
Beginning as the traveler crosses the 
bridged canal that would rightfully make 
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the old name of Canoe Place obsolete, and 
journeys among the rolling Shinnecock 
Hills, the first of a series of these novel 


structures appears. Through beautifully 
developed Southampton, Bridgehampton 
and Easthampton, the road _ frequently 


passes in view of one of these odd struc- 
tures; and even at Water Mill, where there 
is water power enough to turn the mill- 
stones, sufficient of a departure from the 
ordinary to give the village its name, a 
sturdy wooden fan gives the wind a chance 
to aid or compete with its sister element, 
the water. 

These early windmills are in most every 
case free standing structures, octagonal or 
circular in plan, of modest diameters but 
of sufficient height to afford the clear 
sweep of the oftentimes thirty-foot fans, 
and also to reach an elevation that has an 
unbroken breeze. In order further to facil- 
itate plenty of wind for motive power, the 
mills were usually placed on high ground, 
on the knoll of a hill or beside a clear 
sweep of water, sites that naturally add 
to the picturesqueness of any building and 
render it a conspicuous landmark. 

As to the construction of these mills, 
frameworks of roughly hewn, oaken tim- 
bers are found to be fastened together by 
tenon and mortise and wooden pegs, in 





